It takes all this to produce this 


Such a tiny thing, the Audivox “Phantom” ment is considered accurate enough for Audi- 


hearing aid. And within this tiny aid are vox standards. That’s why the Audivox plant 
hundreds of even smaller parts, some of them is like no other hearing aid plant in the 
almost invisible to the naked eye. Yet all of world ... and why Audivox hearing aids are 
them, no matter how infinitesimal, must be exceptional for the quality of their perform- 
assembled with rigid accuracy to pass test ance and for their smallness, 

after test for precision, li is such painstaking attention to detail that 
To do this, Audivox uses the most advanced has earned Audivox its reputation as a relia- 
manufacturing and testing equipment made, ble hearing aid. This is why more physicians 
much of it especially designed by Audivox every year recommend Audivox hearing aids, 


engineers because not all the available equip- 


AQA2UCIVO™X nearine avs 


Successor to the Western Electric Hearing Aid Division 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated. 


Home offices and Main Plant 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore. Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. i 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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NEW ! 
the Magnetic Calen-Board™~ 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 


and teach more effectively in less time. 


Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 


Time Concepts come alive as the child moves “yesterday,” “today,” and “tomorrow” along the 


board. 


Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 


and numbers. 


Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 


or are going to happen. 


Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 


the date. 


The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squeres. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


Also... 
Beginning Lip Reading Set. !00 plastic coated, full color 
picture cards. 
Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with 


20 magnets, aluminum frame. 


$29.95 


post paid 


California residents add 4% sales 
tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS Co. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Callit. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Flementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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New from Zenith 


... to give you the thorough, precise 
hearing tests your patients may need: 


Versatile, accurate “Audio Analyzer” 


Diagnostic Equipment 


Diagnostic Audiometer with Speech 


Record Playback Unit and Desk Speaker. 


Zenith—pioneer in sound and electronics 
—announces a new, complete pure-tone 
diagnostic audiometer designed for 
modular expansion, and incorporating 
the lastest electronic advancements for 


precise and thorough audiometric testing. 


To give its basic audiometer much 
greater versatility, Zenith provides two 
matching attachments: a Speech Record 
Playback Unit and a Diagnostic Desk 
Speaker. The audiometer with playback 
unit permits special testing using either 
records or monitored live voice. The ad- 
dition of the desk speaker permits accu- 


rate comparisons of test results with 
various hearing aid adjustments. 


The Zenith “Audio Analyzer” meets 
or exceeds all applicable specifications 
of the American Standards Association. 
It gives the otologist the precise hearing 
tests he needs. Its versatility enables the 
clinician to perform a wide range of 
pure-tone and recorded speech tests with 
complete assurance of desired accuracy. 
Hospital personnel will find it ideal for 
obtaining exact pre- and post-operative 
hearing evaluations to guide surgical 
teams. 


The “Audio Analyzer” performs all of the same 
tests as a conventional diagnostic audiometer, plus 


recorded speech and live voice tests. 


Send for Free Brochure: Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Div., Dept 42N, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


MISS TAMBURINI 
An experiment with heat 


An endowed schoo! for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half yeais of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 

hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 

educational me gro in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 

A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 

—- —_ of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
aring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Develop t of El tary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- WARREN 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF OWALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in 
a wearable unit so small. 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 

The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted are a standard type, easily replaced when 
output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
“/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


WARREN MODEL T-2 The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
Customs Medel TRAINING OF THE DEAF o perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM. 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
detoils on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM’ BELL 
ASSOCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCH- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 


Officers, Boards and Committees Director, Central institute 


for the Deaf 


OFFICERS Sin ALEX. W. G. Ewine MRs. SPENCER RACY 
University of Manchester, President, John Tracy Clinic 
President England 1958-1961 
a Mrs. MARIAN Sister ANNA Rose 
pay tag me Coconut Grove, Fia. Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
Mrs. Exsie Bett Grosvenor the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
Mrs. SPENCER TRACY Washington, D. C. 
uper., Speech and Hearing, 
Joun Epcar Hoover New Vork School, White Plains 


june Bureau of Sam B. Craic 
Secretary 8 Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
HELEN KELLER School for the Deaf 
F. HoskiNson Author, Lecturer, Worker NATHAN P. HArris 
reasurer for the Blind and Deaf Prin., Horace Mann 
James D. ZELLERBACH School for the Deaf 
HONORARY BOARD Chairman of Board, Crown Hitteary F. Hoskinson 


Zellerbach Corporation 


Asst. Treasurer, National 

Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 

Chief Audiologist, Children’s 


GiLBert GROSVENOR 


National Geographic Society 
Honorary President ped 


Haron Hitz Burton WituaM G. Harpy Hospital Society of Los Angele: 
U.S. Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
upreme Court Johns Hopkins Hospital 1959-1962 


Honorary Vice President 


H. LATHAM BREUNIG 


Mrs. LILiAN GROSVENOR JONES 


Mrs. IsaBEL VALLE BROOKINGS Washington, D. C. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. Jerome F. DONOVAN 
HELEN Scuick LANE Weston, Conn 
‘resident, Boston iversit 
oe for the Dow Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Leonarp M. Etstap Mary E. NuMBers Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
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Observations on the Education of Deaf 


In The Netherlands and the U.S.A. 


DR. A. VAN UDEN 


n April 29, 1958, Dr. J. C. von 
O Overbeek, superintendent of St. 
Michielsgestel, and I left Amsterdam by 
plane for New York. Our trip was 
planned by our friend, Dr. Bernard 
Tervoort, who had studied the instruc- 
tion of the deaf in the United States for 
almost two years. We were grateful for 
his help. So far as we can judge, we 
had an excellent survey of the methods 
followed in 12 outstanding schools and 
clinics. Although we could not agree 
with everything we saw, everywhere we 
were satisfied with the social care and 
instruction, education and research that 
are undertaken on behalf of deaf adults 
and children. We felt at home from the 
very first day to the last; and were re- 
ceived everywhere with a marvelous 
and most impressive hospitality. We 
were considered as members of a world- 
wide family of instructors for the deaf. 

It will be impossible in a short article 
to describe our travel in detail, but I 
will try to give you an idea of our 
thoughts on seeing and admiring the 
work in the United States and compar- 
ing it with our work and our philosophy 
at St. Michielsgestel. 

This was our first observation of the 
use of signs and the manual alphabet 
as a means of instruction of normal, 
non-double handicapped deaf children, 
methods up until that time known to us 
only in theory. 

Allow me first to speak about our own 
Institute and our philosophy. We 
changed from manualism to oralism in 
1906, a rather late changeover for a 


Dr. van Uden is an educator of the deaf, and 
is associated with the Instituut voor Dooftsom- 
men at St. Michielsgestel in The Netherlands. 
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European school. Before that time we 
used a sign language, invented in 1817 
by our first superintendent, Rev. Martin 
van Beek, which expressed in an excel- 
lent way not only the ideas, but also 
all flexions and conjugations of the 
Dutch language. My superintendent and 
I know that sign language, and we still 
use it for communicating with alumni 
who were instructed before 1906. We 
are able to converse with them very 
quickly in that language, as thoughts 
can be expressed very clearly and in the 
same word order as is customary in 
Dutch sentences. This language recently 
has been documented in a film called 
A Dying Language, based on an analysis 
made by Dr. Th-Rutten of the University 
of Nijmegen. Many deaf alumni have 
been well instructed and have achieved 
a satisfying general knowledge through 
the use of this language combined with 
reading and writing. After 1852, some 
of them also learned speech and lipread- 
ing. Notwithstanding this, our Institute 
went over to pure oralism in 1906. 

Use of sign language compels the 
deaf to form a society within a society. 
Since our predecessors found, and we 
still find, that an isolated society of deaf 
people is inclined to be limited in oppor- 
tunities for development, we have under- _ 
taken the task of bringing the deaf chil- 
dren as close as possible to the hearing 
portion of society. 

Another turning point in the history 
of our education was the year 1931 
when, instead of a formal approach to 
the acquisition of language, we intro- 
duced a natural method of teaching 
language by oral conversation. Every 
child, hearing or deaf, will think in 
that language which he uses to communi- 
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cate in his environment. The deaf child 
speaks the language he uses to think, 
and he thinks in the same language that 
he uses to converse. The approach in the 
school was too formal, and there was 
too little conversation in the school, so 
the child did not get the words as living 
things in his mind to use for oral con- 
versation in his free time. He acquired 
“language” through conversing with his 
playmates in a slang that could not be 
conquered in the classroom. 

After 52 years of work (1906-1958) 
and a continual comparison of the re- 
sults obtained by both methods—man- 
ualism and oralism—we feel that we are 
able to say that: not only the integration 
of our children and alumni into the 
hearing world, but also the abstract 
thinking, the toning down of an over- 
emphatic visual behavior and the de- 
velopment of cultivated language and 
satisfactory emotional life are acquired 
more readily through the purely oral 
way than through the purely manual 
way of teaching. 

From 1939 to 1946 we seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of using a com- 
bined system. Perhaps, we thought, we 
could enhance the language power of 
our children by starting with a combi- 
nation of signs (using the already per- 
fected sign-system of Van Beek) and 
speech for the three- and four-year-olds. 
Afterwards we would shade the signs 
more and more with speech; in the be- 
ginning teaching oral language as a 
foreign language. The oral language 
would have to more and more replace 
the signs and become a second mother 
tongue. The basis for this thinking was 
the success of the combined system for 
some feeble-minded double handicapped 
deaf children. 

In 1946 the results accomplished by 
the aural-oral method of teaching, utiliz- 
ing the feedback processes of the sensory 
motor structure for speech, lipreading 
and sound perception, conquered all our 
doubts—even for the most of the double 
handicapped deaf children (about 10% 
of our deaf children). 
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It is impossible to think of a sound 
perceptive method, aimed at bringing 
deaf children. into the world of sound, 
without using an oral approach. Also. 
by combining sound perception and 
speech, we are able to converse much 
better with our own deaf children, in- 
cluding the so-called totally deaf chil- 
dren, than by using speech combined 
with a manual system without sound. 
We have been able to compare those 
pupils educated by the oral method with 
those orally-trained pupils who learned 
the sign language from the manually | 
trained alumni. 

The reason for the quicker response. 
we feel, is the strengthening of the 
motor functions of speech for the deaf 
children by the stimuli of sound and 
vibration in the ears. It appeared fur- 
ther, that well instructed normal deaf 
children, who are educated to use their 
hearing aids spontaneously all day, wil! 
converse with each other with voice. 
They complain that the signing children 
tire them out. We are speaking of our 
deaf children, those with losses of more 
than 90 db in the high tones and more 
than 60 db in the low tones, who make 
up 85% of our pupils. Children with 
less severe hearing losses and the post- 
lingually deafened children are sent to 
schools for the hard of hearing. 

We have explained a little of the 
background and the philosophy we had 
in our minds when we visited schools in 
the United States. We found in most of 
these schools a quite different philoso- 
phy. We found them, in first years, 
teaching without signs or manual alpha- 
bet, and in the last years of school com. 
bining oralism and manualism. In con- 
trast, we found a few schools striving 
after pure oralism also in the free time, 
even more than we were accustomed to, 
and succeeding marvelously. This con- 
trast evoked in us these questions and 
observations: 


Which kind of “signing slang” of the 
playground is the most dangerous? 


The defective speech which deaf chil- 
dren use when conversing among them- 
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selves can be mixed with signs in differ- 
ent degrees. We have observed the fol- 
lowing variations: 

a. The children use signs which can- 
not replace words, nor are they 
fixed elements of special words or 
phonemes. These “signs” are not 
properly signs, but gestures. The 
danger is, that these gestures per- 
haps can become signs. But in 
themselves these gestures are quite 
normal, since hearing people also 
use gestures. These children can- 
not converse with each other with- 
out speech. Speech will be their 
only means of understanding, such 
as it is with hearing people. 

b. The children use signs, which do 
not replace full words, but are 
fixed elements of special words or 
phonemes. These children cannot 
converse with each other without 
speech. Their main means of com- 
munication will be speech, but the 
signs will disturb their speech and 
keep their ideas too much in the 
concrete visual sphere, breaking 
the process of abstraction. These 
signs will also influence the rhvth- 
mical and flexive grouping of the 
words and delay the growth of 
oral language. 

c. The children use signs to replace 
full words, and signs that are fixed 
elements of words. The influence 
of these signs will be greater than 
in case “b.” There is hope, how- 
ever, that oral language will be 
uppermost in their minds so long 
as their main means of communi- 
cation is speech. In studying the 
slang of these children, it is not 
sufficient to analvze their signs and 
gestures. Their speech also has to 
be analyzed, and one has to look 
for the proportion and relation- 
ship between these elements of 
their communication. An outsider 
looking only at their hands and 
mime, not giving attention to their 
(often voiceless) speech, could 


think that these children use a 
pure sign language, which in 


reality is not the case. It may be 
that, notwithstanding the deceptive 
appearances, their main means of 
communication is speech and not 
signing. In this case all hopes for 
good speech need not be lost. 

d. The children use signs so much 
that speech is only a subordinated 
element of communication. This 
means the breakdown of the ora! 
Way. 

In our Institute the main means of 
communication between the children is 
speech. They cannot converse without 
speech. By using signs only, without 
using speech, they can tell each other 
practically nothing. We know this from 
experience, and Dr. Tervoort found it 
experimentally by his film (see his 
“Acoustic and Visual Language Com- 
municating Systems” Volta Review, 
1958, p. 374-380, and his book, Strue- 
turele Analyse van Visueel Taalgebruik 
Binne-Een Groep Dove Kinderen, Am- 
sterdam, 1953). The children are quite 
able to converse with each other without 
signing, and do so in some classes. We 
cannot say, however. that all children 
use only natural gestures and speech in 
their free time. We saw schools in your 
country where the children use only 
natural gestures and speech, and do not 
sign in their free time. We saw and 
admired the language power which re- 
sults from this. 

Does the combined system help chil- 
dren develop faster? If this is true, what 
about the danger of forming a deaf 
society within society? 

We know from experience that the 
forming of a deaf society within society 
is a real danger to the full human de- 
velopment of the deaf. Furthermore, we 
have found that mixing prelingual deaf 
people with hard of hearing and post- 
lingually deafened people in one society 
often leads to domination of the first 
group by the second. 

This we have experienced for many 
years in our country. We were told that 
the situation in your country is quite 
different: that there is no such problem 
in the clubs of deaf people and that the 
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prelingual deaf are not ruled by the 
hard of hearing and deafened people. 
We look for the reasons of these con- 
trasting experiences. In our country we 
prefer to integrate people as much as 
possible in the hearing society. This re- 
quires not only an especially directed 
education of the deaf, but also a spe- 
cially directed formation of public opin- 
ion about the deaf. 

Wrong ideas about the deaf compel 
them to an isolated position; this in turn 
cuts off the sources of language and 
keeps the deaf on a too primitive lan- 
guage level. This finally may lead some 
schools and/or teachers to be satisfied 
with a linguistic development of their 
deaf children on the same too primitive 
level. Thus we have a very dangerous 
vicious circle which will have a perni- 
cious effect on too many deaf children. 

We see the situation in our country, 
and this is the reason that we work with 
the utmost exertion to prevent such a 
thing. Of course, sometimes we bring 
the deaf adults together; and in large 
cities they have their clubs. But to us, 
the first aim of these clubs is to help the 
deaf to integrate more and more in the 
hearing world, not to swell these clubs 
into a society in itself. 

If it is true, that a combined system 
enhances the rapidity of and security in 
communication, we have to weigh its 
effects for less intelligent, though nor- 
mal, deaf children, who are not able to 
combine two different language systems. 
These children will follow the “rules” of 
signs and ignore those of-the oral lan- 
guage, in the same way that children will 
eat only sweets if we do not teach them 
to eat better food. We see an even 
greater need of the pure oral way for 
these children than for the more intelli- 
gent ones. Our visit was too short for 
us to be convinced of the advantages at- 
tributed to the combined system. Con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that 
the percentage of totally deaf children 
is very, very small—in our Institute, 
certainly not higher than 10%. Also, it 
must be reme. sbered that even these 
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children can perceive sound and use 
hearing aids. We wonder whether a 
combined system has such great ad- 
vantages that it can be superior to the 
pure oral-aural way with its quick speech 
comprehension, its use of the rhythms of 
language and the opportunity it gives 
of living in a world of sound. 

Why do hard working teachers, with 
a great sense of responsibility, think that 
they can get on better by using signs or 
a manual alphabet in a combined sys- 
tem than by using purely oral methods? 
Is this a failure of the oral way itself, 
or perhaps, a failure of a special ap- 
plication of the oral way? 

This was the biggest question and we 
could not resolve it in our minds. Does 
the oral way, aiming at an education of 
a higher standard than that of the com- 
bined system (and this is the opinion of 
oralists like us), carry with it the risk 
of not reaching this aim, and thereby 
sinking to a lower level than the edu- 
cational level supposedly attainable by 
the use of signs or a combined system? 
To us it seems that a combined system 
(apart from the risks involved in estab- 
lishing deaf clubs, and speaking only of 
the acquisition of a language) does not 
offer as great a risk. Under the pure 
oral system, if the children have a poor 
teacher, they are compelled to build up 
a language of their own in conversing 
with each other, and this will be of a 
very low standard. Under the combined 
system the language both in and out of 
the classroom is more uniform, and the 
consequences of having a poor teacher 
are not so dangerous for the children. 

We, alas, cannot say that all classes in 
our Institute always reach the desired 
highest levels. Anyway you organize 
your school, you cannot always prevent 
all faults and failures! Therefore, the 
recruitment of good teachers of the deaf 
and their training is our continuous first 
care. Professor Ewing is right when he 
cites a report of 1889: “The great want 
in the whole subject of education of the 
deaf is the want of competent teachers.” 

It was, however, never the oral way in 
itself that caused the failure, but a 
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wrong application of that way. It was, 
for instance, a wrong way of teaching 
speech and lipreading. Not all methods 
of teaching speech and lipreading have 
the same value. Poor speech brings 
poor lipreading and in the long run 
slows down communication. Another 
cause of failure was the too frequent 
substitution of writing and reading for 
speech. It can happen that a teacher 
imagines that he is teaching orally be- 
cause he does not sign nor use a manual 
alphabet, but actually he is following a 
method of reading and writing, and 
using speech as a very subordinated way 
of communication. The children are 
compelled to find means of communi- 
cation of their own, because they do not 
have words at their immediate disposal. 

Also contributing to failure was the 
mistake made by some teachers in in- 
troducing a word and giving it a special 
rather than general meaning, so that it 
applies only to particular situations. 
Consequently, the children could not use 
the words in other situations, and re- 
mained thinking in “concrete com- 
plexes.” In this case, the children were 
compelled to find a language of their 
own. We have found that some teachers 
do not make sufficient use of the in- 
dividual experiences of their pupils so 
that oral language is not built up in the 
inner lives of the children. 

All these causes can be summarized 
as one central mistake—the teacher did 
not reach a high level of oral conversa- 
tion in his class. 

For well-instructed normal deaf chil- 
dren we do not see the need of a manual 
or combined system. We do not think 
that their development will improve by 
abandoning the pure oral way. On the 
contrary, we should regret this as a 
deterioration. None of our observations 
gave us an answer to this third question. 
Perhaps basic objective research will do 
it. 

Our visits to your schools were very 
stimulating to us, and we brought home 
these conclusions: 

1. We saw marvelous work in lip- 
reading and speech in preschool, 


emphasizing speech above all other 
means of communication. We saw 
clearer than ever the possibility 
of preventing signs and the effect 
of language power gained through 
signless behavior in free time. 
Therefore, we must make more 
careful groupings in our Institute. 
We are obliged to take all kinds of 
children; double handicapped deaf 
children, also children of deaf 
parents who sign and are not able 
to cooperate. We cannot send 
these children to other schools, 
but we can divide the classes in 
our buildings. 


2. We saw clearer than ever the pos- 
sibilities of higher education for 
prelingual deaf people. In our 
country the universities are prac- 
tically closed for the deaf, because 
the law demands a rather perfect 
knowledge of at least three foreign 
languages—English, French and 
German. The biggest part of the 
literature is in foreign languages. 
We will have to look for other 
ways of higher education. 


3. We saw new ways of contact be- 
tween deaf children and hearing 
children after school time, and 
even in school time. We must look 
for ways of integration in the hear- 
ing world at a much younger age. 

4. We learned new ways of voca- 
tional education in the rapidly 
changing social circumstances in 
the industrial and business world 
of the twentieth century. 

5. We saw marvelous work with 
aphasic children. We must look 
for ways to follow this example. 

6. We felt more and more the need 
of objective research, since we saw 
the excellent work based on re- 
search in some schools. 


We returned to our country full of 
ideas and renewed in idealism for the 
benefit of our deaf children. Our con- 
tact with the New World was provoca- 
tive. 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 494 (S. J. Res. 127) 


R. CLARENCE D. O'Connor, superintendent, Lexington School for the Deaf 

(N.Y.C.) and immediate past president of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 

tion for the Deaf, made the following statement before the House of Representatives 

Sub-Committee on Education and Labor at a public hearing in New York on 
October 28, 1959. 

The stated purpose of the legislation, of concern to all readers of the VottTa 
REvIEw is: to help make available to those children in our country who are handi- 
capped by deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf needed to develop 
their abilities and to help make available to individuals suffering speech and hearing 
impairments those specially trained speech pathologists and audiologists needed to 


help them overcome their handicaps. 


The legislation is expected to come up for consideration and vote sometime 


early this year. 


Mr. Elliott and Members of The Committee: 


What I have to say today is being 
said on behalf of Mr. George J. Hecht 
and The American Parents Committee, 
Inc., of which he is Chairman, and on 
my own behalf as one who has been con- 
cerned with the welfare and education 
of the deaf for thirty years. In addi- 
tion, although I have not been requested 
to speak for these groups, I am confi- 
dent that what I say essentially ex- 
presses the views of the following or- 


ganizations working in the interests of 


the deaf: 


The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 

The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, 

The Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, 

The New York State Association of 
Educators of the Deaf, 

The National Association of the Deaf. 

Those for whom I speak strongly sup- 
port the bill you have introduced, Mr. 
Elliott, H.J. Res. 494, and its counter- 
parts H.J. Resolutions 488, 503, 507, 
512, 516, and 526 introduced respec- 
tively by Congressmen Fogarty, Boland, 
Thornberry, Loser, Baker, and Moor- 
head. These bills would provide grants. 
in-aid to training centers which would 
enable them to recruit and train profes- 
sional workers for the presently serious- 
ly understaffed area of special education, 
the speech handicapped and _ hearing 
impaired. 
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The degree of effectiveness with which 
one is able to communicate with one’s 
fellow-man has a profound influence on 
one’s whole social and economic life. 
The reduction of the severity of a speech 
handicap through expert therapy, the 
acquisition of skill in lip-reading by one 
who is hard of hearing, or the miracle 
of learning to speak by one born deaf 
who, because he cannot hear, would 
never learn to speak unless specially 
taught, makes it possible for those so 
helped to meet more equably the chal- 
lenge of our competitive society, and 
broadens the base of their contribution 
as citizens. There are millions of Ameri- 
can children with varying degrees of 
speech and hearing difficulties who need 
the services of specially trained people 
to help them reach this higher level of 
performance. Many of these are denied 
this help because of the very serious 
shortage of trained workers in this field. 
Grants-in-aid would be a powerful re- 
cruitment boost in interesting young 
people to enter this special field. The 
main factor that keeps them out is 
money, for special training programs are 
frequently super-imposed on a four year 
college course. This means an extra 
and uncontemplated year of expense, so 
the easy alternative is to enter the regu- 
lar teaching field immediately after 
graduation. 

An example of this is our experience 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
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We provide a teacher preparation pro- 
gram on the graduate level in conjunc- 
tion with Teachers College, Columbia 
University. For the academic year 
1959-60, we received inquiries from at 
least 50 or 60 interested young men and 
women, most of whom were in their 
senior year in college. At least 10 and 
undoubtedly many more were forced to 
give up the idea of special training in 
the field of the deaf in the face of the 
necessity of finding up to $2,000 to 
cover expenses for the year. We could 
have undoubtedly had a group of 40 or 
50 trainees if grants-in-aid or scholar- 
ships were at hand. Instead we are 
training only 12. 

Title I of H.J. Res. 494 provides for 
assisting educational centers in prepar- 
ing teachers of the deaf. It is generally 
conceded by educators dealing with all 
types of exceptional children that there 
is a more critical teacher shortage in the 
area of the deaf than any other field of 
exceptionality. A few statistics will con- 
firm this. In June of 1959, only 127 
teachers of the deaf were graduated 
from the educational centers in the 
United States offering teacher prepara- 
tion programs in this field. Over 500 
were needed to supply the requirements 
of more than 300 school facilities in the 
country providing programs for deaf 
children. This imbalance has prevailed 
for years so the cumulative effect of this 
is almost catastrophic. In many schools, 
particularly in those sections of the 
country with traditionally low ‘salary 
schedules, educational services must of 
necessity, therefore, be provided by 
large numbers of sincere teachers, un- 
trained except for what in-service train- 
ing can be provided by an already over- 
worked staff. It is possible that in some 
schools as many as 75% of the staff 
might fall in this category. Financial 
assistance would definitely improve this 
most undesirable condition, and would 
undoubtedly make possible the estab- 
lishment of regional training centers in 
different sections of the country which 
could more effectively meet the needs 
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of each particular area. Accompanying 
my statement is a bulletin published by 
the American Annals of the Deaf giving 
detailed statistics concerning the great 
teacher shortage that exists in the area 
of the deaf.’ 


Title II of H.J. Res. 494 provides for 
financial assistance in preparing speech 
pathologists and audiologists. The early 
detection of hearing impairment is vast- 
ly important for two reasons. First, the 
hearing loss in many cases is reversible 
if discovered early enough. Second, if 
it is not reversible, proper educational 
treatment can then be provided at an 
early age and accordingly greater edu- 
cational gains are possible. The audi- 
ologist is the key member of the team in 
this process of early detection. Many 
more are needed than are now being 
trained. There are millions of children 
and adults in our land with speech 
handicaps. Some of these handicaps are 
the result of mild or moderate hearing 
impairment (these are the hard of hear- 
ing as contrasted with the deaf). Others 
are caused by neurological or physical 
disorders. Only trained speech patholo- 
gists can properly serve this vast group. 
A serious shortage of trained personnel 
exists in this field of exceptionality. 


In connection with Title II, I should 
like to point out to the Committee that 
probably the majority of these millions 
with speech handicaps are children. Ac- 
cordingly, possibly the responsibility for 
this area of personnel training should 
he placed in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion rather than the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


I wish to thank the Committee for 
giving me this opportunity to bring to 
your attention the critical nature of the 
shortage of trained personnel in the field 
of the speech handicapped and hearing 
impaired, and express the hope that our 
combined efforts to relieve this condi- 
tion -will be successful. 


14 Study of the Need for Academic Classroom 
Teachers of the Deaf in the United States, Evan V. 


‘ Johnston & D. Robert Frisina, American Annals of 


— Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
1959. 
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SISTER: JAMES LORENE 


This lesson was presented by Sister James 
Lorene as a demonstration at St. Joseph Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, University City, Mo. 


HO would think that such little 
words as: I, you, he, she, it, we, 
they, me, him, her, us and them could 
present one of the biggest problems in 
the teaching of beginning reading! 
Because of a lack of understanding of 
the pronouns in the reading lessons a 
survey of a number of primers and first 
readers was made and all of the follow- 
ing usages of pronouns were found in 
these books. 


So that the children might have a bet- 
ter understanding of each of these 
usages, various sentences were written 
for each type and then presented to the 
children. In the initial stages the sen- 
tences were written on the blackboard 
and the children drew a line from the 
pronoun to the antecedent. Later the 
sentences were printed on scrolls and 
the children pointed to the correct an- 
swer. 


PRONOUNS Puzzle Primary Pupils 


Each usage was presented in isolated 
form, and a new usage was introduced 
only after the first usage had been 
drilled, mastered and then combined 
with other known usages. The children 
had learned the meanings of the pro- 
nouns prior to this practice work. 

In selecting the vocabulary to be used 
in both the sentences and little stories, 
careful consideration was given to have 
as great a variety of subjects and ob- 
jects as possible. As a result, mascu- 
line, feminine and neuter genders were 
used; regular and irregular plurals 
were presented, and compound subjects 
and objects were included. The lan- 
guage constructions were simple and 
known to the children. 

By using simple vocabulary and 
known language constructions, the 
child’s attention was focused on the pro- 
nouns only and he was not hampered in 
his learning by the presence of other 
problems. 

The following usages are those that 
were selected for practice work: 


| 
1. Learning to substitute the pronoun for the subject in two identical 


sentences. 


Melinda ate some candy. 
__. ate some candy. 
Roberta and Lee carried the books. 
carried the books. 
The children watched TV. 
watched TV. 


Doug found a penny. 
wigan found a penny. 
The boys went outside. 
went outside. 
The cake was delicious. 
_. was delicious. 


2. Learning to substitute the pronouns for the direct objects in two 


identical sentences. 


Brian caught the ball. 

Brian caught 

The little girls saw two big boys. 
The little girls saw _..___. 


Dick dropped the marbles. 
Dick dropped 
The baby loved daddy. 
The baby loved 
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Learning to substitute the pronoun for the indirect object in two 
identical sentences. 

Daddy gave Bob a box of popcorn. Mother drove Martha to the movie. 
Daddy gave __ a box of popcorn. Mother drove to the movie. 
Sister bought some balloons at the store. 

Sister bought at the store. 


. Learning to substitute a pronoun for the subject in two unlike sen- 
tences. 
Melinda went to the movie. The children were thirsty. 
drank some milk. 
Dick walked in the rain. Roberta and Lee went out. 
_.. got all wet. _______ rode on the bus. 

The soup is hot. The > pencils are new. 

is on the stove. _......-.---. are in the box. 


Learning to substitute the pronoun for the direct object in two unlike 
sentences. 

Doug bought a book. The man cut some flowers. 

Doug gave a The man put ___‘ in some water. 
Miss Lynn took the children to the rodeo. 

Miss Lynn drove _________. in the station wagon. 

Grandmother held baby Jim. Mother got a present for Lee. 
Grandmother did not drop Mother gave ___ to her last night. 


Learning to substitute the pronoun for the indirect object in two un- 
like sentences. 

Miss Loretta bought some cookies for the children. 

Miss Loretta gave the cookies to 

Melinda fixed some ice cream for Larry. 

Melinda gave the ice cream to ______ after school. 

Daddy made a boat for Dick. 

Daddy gave the boat to ____ for Christmas. 

The boy bought a newspaper for grandfather. 

The boy gave it to before supper. 


Learning to substitute the pronoun for both the subject and the ob- 
ject in two identical sentences. 
The boy cut the paper. Sister read the book to the i th 
.......-. Tead the book to 
Mother saved some cookies for Tom. The ball belongs to the girls. 
for Tom. belongs to 


Learning to substitute the pronoun when the subject in the second 
sentence refers back to the object in the first sentence. 
Mother baked a cake. Joan carried the baby. 
was delicious. _..... was not heavy. 
Daddy turned on the lights. Danny dried the dishes for mother. 
were very bright. was surprised. 


. Learning to find the antecedents when two sentences are unlike. 
Joan got a bottle of coke. Martha took off her hat and coat. 
She gave it to Miss Marie. She put them on the chair. 

Brian put a glass of milk on the table. The children flew their kites. 

He spilled it on the tablecloth. They did not break them. 
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. Learning to identify the speaker when the pronoun is the subject. 


“7 want a coke,” said Dick. Lee said, “/ will go home with Beth.” 
“We dance at 11:00,” said the girls. “7 am tired,” said Tom. 


. Learning to identify the speaker when the pronoun is the object. 


“Please, give me some cake,” said mother. 
“Let me see your paper,” said Miss Marie. 
“Please, give us the funny papers,” said the boys. 


. Learning to identify two different pronouns which refer to the same 


antecedent. 

The children had a surprise for Lee. 

They said, “We bought some pretzels for you.” 
Beth took Lee to the zoo. 

She said, “/ will get some coke for you.” 
Daddy kissed the baby. 

He said, “I love you.” 


. Learning to refer to two different sentences to find the antecedents. 


Roberta helped mother. 

Mother said, “/ will wash the dishes. You dry them.” 
Danny played with Rita. 

Rita said, “/ will get the football. You can kick it.” 
Melinda and Joan went upstairs. 

Melinda said, “/ have a new dress. Do you like it?” 


. Learning to change nouns to pronouns. 


She them him 
Mother _ some cookies to Tom. 
it her 
All of he boys —_— a book for sister. 
She them 
Sister popped some pine for the children. 


. Learning to fill in the blanks with the correct pronouns. 


Larry carried the boxes for Joan. 
on the table for. 
The woman washed a blouse for Lee. 
in the bedroom for 


After all of the above usages have been mastered, short stories should be intro- 


duced. These stories should be written on the blackboard and the children should 
be able to give the correct pronoun or antecedent. As many different uses as 
possible should be incorporated in each little story. 
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Learning to apply all of the known usages in little stories. 
Danny and Doug went to the store. 

They bought two kites. 

A woman put them in a bag. 

She said, “Be careful. Don't break them.” 

Then the boys walked home. 

After dinner they flew the kites. 

One of thera got caught in a tree. 

Danny said, “/ was careless.” (Continued on page 46) 
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Alexander Graham Bell Association 


1960 Biennial SUMMER MEETING 


t 


Keone Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf will meet June 26-July 1 
in traditionally hospitable Rochester, N. Y., near the southern shore of beautiful 
Lake Ontario, for its 69th Annual Meeting. The recently redecorated spacious main 
ballroom of the air-conditioned Manger Hotel will be the setting for the six-day 
meeting. Its ample proportions will assure comfortable seating arrangements for 
all those attending. Completely air-conditioned and equipped with modern light- 
ing and public address installations, it is an ideal place for the summer meeting. 


Exhibits in Manger Ballroom 


This year, the exhibits, which always attract so much attention, will be con- 
veniently located in one section of the commodious ballroom. At the close of each 
session the large folding doors will be opened to allow easy access to the exhibi- 


The barrels of paint, 
miles of carpet, car- 


4 


| loads of furniture 
4 SS and quantities of 
Sa } = equipment that have 
been used in reno- 
vating the 500-room 
} Manger Hotel all add 
1] Wy up to make very 
Uy comfortable accom- 
MW modations for the 
visitor to Rochester, 
third largest city in 
7 the Empire State. 
4 7 7 7 14 
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June 26—July 1, Rochester, N.Y. 
Commercial and Professional Exhibits 


tion area. Since the coffee service will also be located in this part of the room, it 
will be a meeting place for friends and acquaintances, where they will talk and 
visit the exhibits. 


Commercial and Professional Exhibitors 


Here, the eye-catching attractive and colorful book jackets in the publishers’ 
booths, the hearing aid manufacturers’ newest equipment, the latest instruments 
perfected by manufacturers of electronic equipment, the wares of the school sup- 
pliers and the exhibits of schools and other related organizations will attract every 
one of the more than 500 members in attendance. 

Dr. Irving Brown, executive director of the Rochester Hearing and Speech 
Center, is chairman of the committee in charge of exhibit arrangements. A 
Rochester decorating firm, thoroughly experienced in handling the details for the 
exhibits of many of the 200 conventions held in the city annually, will take care of 
booth installations and provide attractive display facilities for exhibitors. 


Address Inquiries to Association Headquarters 


Inquiries concerning exhibit space and booths available in the Manger Hotel 
main ballroom for commercial or professional organizations should be directed to 
The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 1537 35th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C. 


The completely air-conditioned ballroom of the Manger Hotel offers plenty 
of seating space for comfortable listening. 
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Administrative Organization 
of the DAY CLASS 


MARY A. BLAIR 


HEN planning a program of day 
classes for hearing impaired chil- 
dren and adolescents, primary emphasis 
should be placed upon the necessity for 
continuity of service from nursery 
school through vocational placement. 
Special day classes in a program of this 
type should be organized only when the 
number of students will permit a mini- 
mum of three levels of instruction: early 
childhood, elementary and secondary. 
Even more desirable programs can be 
established with groupings at the early 
childhood, early elementary, later ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
levels. 

For the most part, young children 
should be served as near their own 
neighborhoods as possible. Older pupils 
can be transported as far as 20 miles 
from their homes, if necessary, to receive 
specialized instruction. 

In less populated areas, several 
smaller school districts may cooperate 
in the development of large enough 
centers to serve hearing impaired chil- 
dren and adolescents on at least three 
levels. This plan will require close co- 
operation, sharing of resources and a 
transportation plan for getting the stu- 


Dr. Blair is a consultant in special education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
Her paper was one of several given on the 
general topic, "Meeting the Educational Needs 
of the Young Deaf Child,” at the 1959 conven- 
tion of the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation, held in Cleveland, Nov. 11-14, 1959. 


dents to and from school. Sometimes a 
board and room arrangement can be 
worked out for adolescents which will 
permit them to return to their own 
homes each weekend. 

Day classes should be located in 
school buildings which house children 
of the same age attending regular 
classes. The advantages of such pro- 
grams lie chiefly in the fact that inte- 
gration can be worked out more easily 
and efficiently. In addition, students 
have fewer emotional conflicts when 
they attend school with other children 
of their own age. Those who have seen 
twenty-year-old deaf pupils attending as- 
sembly programs and other activities in 
an elementary school can understand the 
validity of this. 

Since these special educational pro- 
grams require considerable technical as- 
sistance over and above that available 
in most local school districts, county, 
state and university consultants can help, 
both in the initial planning stage, and 
on a continuing basis. Any educational 
plan should, of course, be designed to 
meet the needs of individuals in the 
community in which the program is 
located. 

Selection of children and adolescents 
for special programs for the deaf and 
hard of hearing should be done by a 
screening committee. Reports from the 
otologist, audiologist, teacher, psycholo- 
gist, vocational rehabilitation counselor, 
and the parents should be utilized in 
making educational plans. Special edu- 
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cation services and programs should be 
designed to meet the needs, not only of 
those who have a hearing loss of less 
than 30 decibels in the better ear for 
frequencies of 256-2048, but should in- 
clude also those children and adolescents 
who have severe hearing losses and who 
have little or no language. This means 
that various organizational patterns will 
have to be designed to meet such diverse 
needs. Some possible methods are: 

1. Speech correction service for those 
children who have hearing losses of such 
a nature that they need some help with 
articulation, and in certain instances 
should be fitted with individual hearing 
aids. If language involvement is noticed, 
these children should be transferred to 
the teacher of the deaf and hard of 
hearing for daily language help and usu- 
ally should remain in regular classes. 

2. Teacher-counselors for the physi- 
cally handicapped may be utilized to 
serve a few hard of hearing children if 
these children have no serious language 
impairment, and the teacher-counselor 
has had some preparation and experience 


in teaching hard of hearing children. 
3. Special integrated classes will be 


needed for other students. The success 
of special integrated classes depends 
upon many factors, not solely upon the 
degree of hearing loss. Children, in- 
cluding those with serious hearing losses, 
are often successful if part of their 
school work is taken in regular classes. 
In such cases, they should receive daily 
instruction in a special class with a 
teacher of the deaf or hard of hearing. 


4. Special schools or classes for chil- 
dren who have severe hearing losses and 
who have little or no language should 
be staffed by well- prepared teachers of 
the deaf. These children must spend full 
time in special classes until they under- 
stand language well enough to communi- 
cate with teachers and students in the 
regular classrooms. In addition to regu- 
lar curriculum work these children need 
highly individualized instruction, in- 
cluding language development. Many of 
these children have usable hearing, and 
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with proper acoustical training may 
eventually be able to spend considerable 
time in regular classes. 


Many adolescents with serious hearing 
impairment may need special classes 
throughout their high school careers. 
Others may eventually learn to com- 
municate well enough to participate suc. 
cessfully in regular high school classes 
with daily help from special teachers. 


Even though degree and extent of 
handicaps, individual differences in fam- 
ily background, age, ability to socialize, 
etc. must be taken into consideration 
when deciding upon class size, the fol- 
lowing class loads have proven satis- 
factory in many of our schools: 

Early childhood education 6-8 pupils 

Elementary level 8-10 pupils 

High school level 10-12 pupils 

Hard of hearing 

(Lipreading classes) 8-12 pupils 

Special equipment should emphasize 
the use of modern audio-visual aids. 
Multiple hearing aids should be pro- 
vided and arrangements be made to 
keep them in good repair. Individual 
hearing aids should be arranged for 
when students can profit by their use. 
Individual aids are the personal prop- 
erty of each child, and should be pur- 
chased by the family if possible. If not, 
they should be furnished by a private 
or public agency. 

Parent cooperation at all levels should 
be nurtured and should be continuous 
from the early childhood education pe- 
riod through the secondary school. 
Realistic vocational and _ recreational 
planning should be an integral part of 
the program. 

In most states some financial support 
is available to assist local communities 
in developing special education pro- 
grams for children and adolescents hav- 
ing impaired hearing. It is, therefore. 
the responsibility of any well-organized 


‘hearing conservation program to de- 


velop a method for reporting to appro- 
priate authorities those children and 
adolescents who need either medical or 
educational services, or both. 
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A high-quality unit for the large 
the classroom. The amplifier inc 
at a pre-determined level. Micrd 
with built-in phonograph is also a 


A new instrument for the small 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected sim 


The Model 162 is intended for a 
tions of the American Standard 
for speech" and the ‘‘discrimi 

may be made with optional att 


mod 


The GSAR, a portable psychog 
can be obtained from patients 

ing GSR is correlated with sti 
instrument. 


mode 


The Békésy Audiometer produce 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patie 
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company 
260B group hearing aid 


ss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
ated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
es or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
ble. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


hss. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
ity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
ously, each with its own volume control. 


162 speech audiometer 


| and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Dciation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 
loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


664 psychogalvanometer 


pmeter, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
ponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


3800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
nstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
es his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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To the iZ arent of a Hearing Handicapped Child 


ADAM J. SORTINI 


T HAS been the author’s experience in dealing with parents of hearing handi- 

capped pre-school children that most of them do not have an adequate under- 
standing of the problems confronting them in the present—or future. The initial 
shock faced by many parents, when it is found that their child has a serious hearing 
loss, is often such that they are unable to absorb much additional information at 
the time of the first visit. If the following pages are carefully read and re-read, we 
may hope to effect a basic understanding of the problem by the individuals en- 
countered in the child’s environment and especially the mother who, of necessity, 
spends more time with her hearing handicapped child than any other person. 
Through this basic understanding, we would hope to encourage maximum growth 
and development in personality as well as language, and utilize the full potential 


of the child. 


The following information is now given routinely to every prune ofa setae 


handicapped child seen at the Children’s Medical Center, 


Dear Parent: 

We have tested your child’s hearing 
and found it is not within a normal 
range. Your child has also been seen 
by an ear specialist who, after examina- 
tion, has said there is no operation or 
medical treatment which can restore or 
improve your child’s hearing. Thus we 
are faced with the problem of education 
for your child and it is our sincere be- 
lief that he will make progress more 
quickly and easily if you can better un- 
derstand his problem and how we can 
all help him. 

The machine we used to test your 
child’s hearing is called an audiometer. 
With this audiometer we were able to 
play low tones and high tones in order 
to tell us two things: 

(1) where the hearing loss exists 
(2) how much hearing loss exists 
On the right, you see an audiogram 
which is an exact reproduction of your 
child’s test. You must realize that one 
test should not be considered as infalli- 
ble. By re-testing your child 6 months 


Dr. Sortini is Director of the Hearing and 
Speech Clinic, Children's Medical Center, Bos- 


ton. 


from the date of the first test and then 
again in 6 months, we will hope to es- 
tablish over a one year period, a “base 
line” or levels of hearing which we feel 
are true ones for your child. 

The illustrated audiogram, a picture- 
like representation of your child’s abil- 
ity to hear, is labeled “frequencies in 
cycles per second” at the top. These are 
the low or high tones which tell us 
where the hearing loss exists, and en- 
able us to determine if the vowel sounds 
are affected, or the consonant sounds are 
affected. A considerable number of 
vowel sounds in the English language 
are in the tonal range of about 200 to 
1,200-1,500 cycle per second and most 
of the consonants in the English lan- 
guage range in the area from about 
1,000-1,500 cycles per second to about 
3,000 cycles per second. When we say 
“cycles per second” we mean that a tone 
is played on the audiometer which has 
a certain number of vibrations per sec- 
ond. For example, a low, or 500 cycle 
tone, vibrates 500 times per second and 
a 2,000 cycle tone vibrates 2,000 times 
per second. 

The second major piece of informa- 
tion we wish to know about any child’s 
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FREQUENCIES IN CYCLES PER SECOND 
4909 


So that parents 


may 


18 have a record of the ac- 


tual results of the tests, 


and better understand 
20 the amount of their 


child’s hearing loss, the 


individual audiogram of 


50 each hearing impaired 
child tested at the cen- 


ter is entered on a chart 
like the one reproduced 


here, and given to the 


HEARING -LOSS IN DECIBELS 


parents. 


| O- Right" 


hearing is how much hearing loss ex- 
ists. We measure this hearing loss in 
“decibels.” A decibel is the name we 
give to the unit of measurement in the 
field of hearing to tell us how much 
hearing loss a child may have. A decibel 
is a unit of ratio—it is a comparison 
between two levels of sound loudness. 
One of these sound levels is known and 
that is the “zero” at the top of the audio- 
gram to the left. This has been estab- 
lished through research. The other 
sound level we are always interested in 
is the level of your child’s hearing as 
demonstrated on the illustrated audio- 
gram. In doing the hearing test for 
your child we found the sound levels 
for his hearing loss by recording (with 
a circle for the right ear and an X for 
the left ear) the point, or sound level 
where he was just barely able to hear 
the sound played through the earphones. 
We then recorded this on the audiogram 
by using the circle and X as mentioned 
above. By then comparing your child‘s 
sound levels found by doing the test to 
those of a normal hearing child’s levels 
(“which are generally considered to be 
within a range of 0 to 20 decibels”) we 
can estimate that educational aids may 
be recommended for your child. In 
order to determine “the average decibel 
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loss” found in any hearing test, the 
standard procedure is to add the hear- 
ing loss found at each of the three most 
important tones for the hearing and 
understanding of speech in the better 
ear (which are 500, 1,000 and 2,000 
cycles per second) and then divide by 
three. Thus you see how we arrived at 
the average decibel loss for your child. 

Our experience has shown that if a 
child is fitted with an individual hearing 
aid at an early age and appropriate 
therapy started, with all of us working 
as a team a child with a mild to moder- 
ate loss may be able to go to public 
school at the required age. An extremely 
important “team” member involves the 
co-operation and help from the mother 
who is with the child most of the time. 
Through a mother’s—as well as a 
father’s—efforts, the “‘extra” push may 
be provided which might possibly mean 
the difference between public school and 
a school for the deaf. For those children 
having a severe to profound loss, the 
great majority are unable to make 
enough language progress by school age 
to go into public school, and thus go to 
a school for the deaf. However, it should 
be understood that a decibel loss, by 
itself, should not be the deciding factor 
at the age of school entrance as to 
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whether or not a public school or school 
for the deaf should be considered. 
Rather, the decision for what type of 
schooling will be recommended will de- 
pend on how much progress has been 
made by the individual child up to that 
time and his individual needs. Children 
with mild to moderate losses may well, 
for many reasons, go to a school for the 
deaf at the appropriate age. Children 
with severe to profound losses may enter 
a public school system and with under- 
standing and help from family and 
regular and special class teachers can 
do satisfactory work. 

As a result of our testing, we have 
recommended that you obtain certain 
literature and join either your state or 
national association for parents of hear- 
ing handicapped children. If we found 
usable hearing, we have also recom- 
mended that an ear impression be taken 
and a hearing aid selected for your child 
which we hope will help him to develop 
language. You will be given initial in- 
structions in the use and care of the 
hearing aid and we plan to set up a 
therapy program, if at all possible, in 
your area so that, with the help of the 
individual hearing aid and a trained 
teacher, your child will use what hear- 
ing he has to its fullest advantage. We 
will have you return after your child is 
fitted with his hearing aid from time to 
time for counseling so that we may see 
how he is progressing. We will also re- 
test your child’s hearing from time to 
time to check future results with those 
found inj our first test. 

For those relatives and friends who 
say that your child may outgrow his 
hearing loss or will not need his hearing 
aid “later on,” please tell them that your 
child has a nerve-type hearing loss for 
which no medical aid is possible and 
he will not outgrow the hearing loss and 
will always need to use the hearing aid. 
If any of your friends and neighbors 
wonder whether or not your child may 
be “mentally retarded,” point out to 
them that he may well be retarded in 


language because he has been unable 
to hear the way he should, but this does 
not mean that he is mentally retarded. 
If you wish to come back at any time in 
the future and observe our testing of 
other children to more fully understand 
the information herein, we would be 
happy to have you do this. I would also 
like to emphasize that how quickly any 
child shows progress depends on how 
much hearing loss exists initially, what 
his native intelligence is, and what 
amount and type of (special) help he 
gets. It will take, in most cases, many 
many months for the child with a 
serious hearing loss to begin to “give 
back” language, but because he is not 
saying anything doesn’t mean that he 
is not “sopping it up like a sponge.” 
We must continue to expend effort and, 
in this way, we will be rewarded by his 
beginning to talk—when he is ready. 
You must also realize, depending on 
the amount of hearing loss that your 
child has, that he will not hear “nor- 
mally” with a hearing aid. Because he 
is wearing a hearing aid does not mean 
that no additional help will be neces- 
sary. It also does not mean that he will 
respond like a normal-hearing person. 
A hearing aid is only a miniature pub- 
lic address system and it will take many 
months for the average young child with 
a serious hearing loss to interpret sounds 
in his environment now and transform 
them to meaningful language at a later 
date. It has been our experience that 
the great majority of pre-school chil- 
dren fitted with a hearing aid are wear- 
ing their aids every waking hour within 
2 to 3 months after being fitted. Some 
children, however, adapt to and accept 
their aids at a slower rate and if your 
child turns out to be in this group, we 
by all means recommend that he be al- 
lowed to accept the hearing aid at his 
own rate and consider the wearing of 
the aid a pleasurable experience instead 
of his being forced to wear the aid. He 
will have emotional needs just like any 
other child and must thus be treated no 
(Continued on page 46) 
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ifts Ke to the Volta Bureau 


NCE again the Association expresses its thanks to those individuals and or- 
ganizations who have responded so generously to its annual Christmas Appeal. 
Funds obtained through this once-a-year request for gifts are a vital part of the 
operating budget of the Bureau, making up about one-tenth of the amount spent 
annually in supplying services to teachers, parents and others working with the 


deaf. 


Special thanks go to the Crown Zellerbach Foundation for its continuing sup- 
port to the Association, which again this year was the recipient of a check for 
$1,750. Capt. and Mrs. Jerome F. Donovan (Capt. Donovan is a member of the 
Board of Directors) brightened the Christmas season by cancelling the $500 debt 
which the Association has incurred from Capt. Donovan as an interest-free loan for 


publishing. 


A partial list of donors appears below: 


A 
Lillian C. Abel, Miguel Alonso, M.D., Valen- 
tino Andreetta, James W. Andrews, M. B. 
Appel, Florence D. Ayers 


B 

Mrs. Marian L. Barb, Mrs. John Beatty, 
Rebecca Becker, Charles Bellavia, Mrs. Victor 
Bernier, Clifton Bickford, F. W. Bienick, Mrs. 
Sam Billone, Mr. & Mrs. L. M. Birckhead, 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Bittner, Leo J. Blan- 
chard, Mrs. Frank Boehm, Margaret R. 
Breakey, Mr. & Mrs. Abraham Brody, Lena L. 
Burgdorf, Mrs. Sarah Burland, Justice Harold 
H. Burton 


Cc 

Mrs. E. N. Cameron, Mrs. W. W. Carraway, 
Mrs. Birdie M. Carroll, Mrs. James Carroll, 
Dorothy A. Cartozian, Mr. & Mrs. Loron 
Cary, Mrs. Charles Celeslie, Mrs. Theodore 
Chamberlin, Sidney Chen, Ellen Chew, David 
Sanders Clark, Mrs. Harry Freeman Clark, 
Mrs. Wilmonth D. Clinard, Naval Attache 
Colombian Embassy, Luin B. Cox, Mr. & Mrs. 
Wilfred F. Constable, Ida B. Crane, Aaron 
Crawford, Sr., Crown Zellerbach Foundation. 


DeMore, 


D 
Martin D. Danford, Sylvester J. 
Mrs. E. E. Deshautreux, William Distler, Mr. 


& Mrs. J. I. Dochtermann, Mr. & Mrs. J. 
Doina, J. J. Donahay, Captain Jerome F. 
Donovan, Mrs. George Dorman 


E 
Alexander S. Eddy, Seymour Einzig, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Esher, David Evatt 


F 

Mrs. Julia Fall, John Falsetta, Bonniemae 
Fansler, Katherine Feeley, B. E. Finley, Her- 
man Fitz, Mrs. H. E. Fitzgerald, Richard W. 
Flint, Mrs. Joe Flores, Mrs. Jean Floyd, Ber- 
neice Fort, George W. Fouth, Mr. & Mrs. Stan- 
ley Frazer, Mrs. Richard G. Frazier, Calvin 
W. Fulton, Mrs. Nathan Furr 
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G 
Mr. & Mrs. Theodore Gabel, Dora I. Gay, 
Mrs. Henry Gibbert, Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, 
William F. Glaser, H. N. Glick, M.D., Eugene 
Goodner, Mr, & Mrs. Jay Goran, Mrs. Jerome 
M. Graham, Mr. & Mrs. Harold Greenberg, 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, Sebastian Gullo, Mrs. 
Elsa F. Gutmann 
H 
Mrs. Ruby Harden, Mrs. Howard Harren- 
stien, Nathan P. Harris, Alice B. Haynes, 
Michael Haynick, Mrs. Wilbur Hazelett, 
Vernon W. Helmly, Nora D. Hill, Merlin 
Hintze, Donald Hochbaum, Percy Hong, Hor- 
ace Mann School Home & School Assn., Hous- 
ton Council for Deaf Children, Mr. & Mrs. 
Calvin Hubbard, Mrs. V. S. Huggins, Mrs. 
Eleanor Studley Hurd, T. Scott Huston, Jr. 


I 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Ingerson, Allan Inverne 


J 
M. G. Jarashow, Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Jarrell, 
R. Johansen, Archie S. Jones, Charles Hill 
Jones, Kate-Helen Jones 


K 
Mrs. Emelie O. Kalal, Mrs. Marie Karnolisz. 
Mrs. Patrick G. Kelly, Mildred Kennedy, Eliza- 
beth B. Key, Harry A. Key, Frank M. Klap- 
man, M.D., Frank Kreiner, Mr. & Mrs. Lee M. 
Krusmark, Otto K. Kunath 
L 


Mrs. Florence Lane, Norbert A. Lappert, 
Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Leuthold, Mrs. Saul Levy, 
Henry F. Lippitt, 2nd, Bertha Loeb, Althea 
Lorentz, Mrs. Katherine Lorenz 


Mc 
Mr. & Mrs. Oran McCoy, Mr. & Mrs. Clyde 
McCreight, Margaret W. McElroy 
M 


Donato Maenzo, Walter J. Malec, Oscar 
Malinin, M.D., Arych Manor, Mrs. Fred H. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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A of the Volta Bureau 


HE Association’s annual Christmas Appeal involves the mailing of several 

thousand letters to those interested in the education of the deaf. It would be 
impossible to accomplish this project without the assistance of many volunteer 
helpers, who address, stuff and stamp letters. Many of them come to the Volta 
Bureau to help with this activity. Others work at the clubroom of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Club of the Telephone Pioneers of America here in Washington. 

Other major sources of help are the schools, classes and organizations for the 
deaf who help us by addressing envelopes and mailing letters to interested persons 


in their locality. 


To all of these groups, who have given so generously of their time, we express 
our appreciation. A list of schools, classes and organizations who mailed letters 


appears below. 


ALABAMA—Alabama School for the Deaf, 
Birmingham Speech & Hearing Center 
ARIZONA—Arizona State School for the 
Deaf & the Blind 

ARKANSAS—Arkansas School for the Deaf 
CALIFORNIA—California School for the 
Deaf (Riverside), Alhambra Day School for 
the Deaf, Roosevelt School (Burlingame), 
Theodore Roosevelt School (Compton), Win- 
ston Grove School (Hayward), Rolando Ele- 
mentary School (La Mesa), Mary E. Bennett 
School (Los Angeles), Hyde Park Boulevard 
School (Los Angeles), Secondary Classes for 
the Deaf & Hard of Hearing (Los Angeles), 
Norwalk School, Hawthorne School (Oak- 
land), Orosi Union School, Nystrom School 
(Richmond), Marindale School (San Rafael) 
COLORADO—Colorado School for the Deaf 
& Blind, Evans School (Denver), Eiber 
School Classes for the Deaf (Denver) 
CONNECTICUT—Mystic Oral School for the 
Deaf 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—The 
School for the Deaf 
FLORIDA—Florida State School for the Deaf 
& the Blind, Ft. Lauderdale Oral School 
GEORGIA—Junior League School for Speech 
Correction (Atlanta), Bibb County School of 
Special Education (Macon) 

IDAHO—Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind 

ILLINOIS—Elim Christian School (Worth), 
Champaign Community Unit 4 (Champaign), 
Chicago Vocational School, James Ward 
School (Chicago), Lane Deaf Oral Depart- 
ment (Chicago), Schurz High School (Chi- 
cago), Lincoln School (Moline), Waukegan 
Day School, Whittier School (Oak Park) 
INDIANA—Harry Mock School (Muncie) 
IOWA—Davenport Oral Deaf School, Cooper 
School (Sioux City) 

KANSAS—Preschool for the Deaf, University 
of Kansas Medical School (Kansas City) 


Kendall 


KENTUCK Y—Male High School (Louisville), 
Fourth District School (Covington) 
LOUISIANA—John Dibert School (New Or- 
leans), Hamilton Terrace Junior High School 
(Shreveport), Line Avenue Elementary School 
(Shreveport) 

MAINE—Governor Baxter State School for 
the Deaf (Portland) 
MASSACHUSETTS—Clarke School for the 
Deaf (Northampton), Beverly School for the 
Deaf, Boston School for the Deaf (Randolph), 
Horace Mann School (Roxbury) 
MICHIGAN—Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Stephens School (Detroit), Grand Rapids Day 
School for the Deaf, Marquette Elementary 
School (Muskegon), Horace H. Rackham 
School (Ypsilanti), Lutheran School for the 
Deaf (Detroit) 

MINNESOTA—Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, Agassiz School (Minneapolis), Minne- 
apolis Hearing Society 
MISSISSIPPI — Magnolia 
(Jackson) 
MISSOURI—Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf (St. 
Louis), St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf (Uni- 
versity City) 

NEBRASKA—Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Omaha Hearing School 

NEW HAMPSHIRE —Crotched Mountain 
School for the Deaf (Greenfield) 

NEW JERSEY—Bruce Street School (New- 
ark) 

NEW MEXICO—New Mexico School for the 
Deaf 

NEW YORK—New York School for the Deaf 
(White Plains), Lexington School for the 
Deaf (New York), St. Joseph’s School for the 
Deaf (New York), Central New York School 
for the Deaf (Rome), Rochester School for 
the Deaf, Percy M. Hughes School (Syracuse) 
NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina School 
for the Deaf 


Speech School 
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NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota School for 
the Deaf 

OHIO—Akron Classes for the Deaf, Classes 
for the Deaf Cincinnati Public Schools, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School (Cleveland), Ken- 
nedy School (Dayton), East Cleveland 
Classes, Atkinson School (Fremont), Mans- 
field City Schools, Munson Day School for the 
Deaf (Zanesville), Hearing & Speech Center 
of Columbus & Central Ohio, Kent State Uni- 
versity Demonstration Class for the Deaf 
(Kent) 

OREGON—Oregon State School for-the Deaf, 
Hosford Day School for the Deaf (Portland), 
The Tucker-Maxon Oral School (Portland), 
Portland Center for Hearing & Speech 
PENNSYLVANIA—Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf (Pittsburgh), Pennsyl- 
vania State Oral School for the Deaf (Scran- 
ton), Hearing Conservation Center (Lancas- 
ter), Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School 
(Philadelphia) 

RHODE ISLAND—Rhode Island School for 
the Deaf 

SOUTH CAROLINA—South Carolina School 
for the Deaf & Blind 
TENNESSEE—Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Memphis Speech and Hearing Center 
TEXAS—Texas School for the Deaf, Inde- 
pendent School (Austin), Houston School for 
Deaf Children, Opti-Mrs. Preschool for the 


Deaf (Fort Worth), Wichita Falls Cooperative 
School of Listening Eyes, Lubbock Public 
Schools, Helen Keller Special Education (San 
Angelo) 

UTAH—Utah School for the Deaf, University 
of Utah (Salt Lake City) 

VERMONT—The Austine School for the Deaf 
(Brattleboro) 

VIRGINIA—Hampton Roads Speech Correc- 
tion Center, Inc. (Newport News) 
WASHINGTON—Edna E. Davis School (Spo- 
kane), Tacoma-Pierce School for Crippled 
Children, University Heights School Program 
for the Deaf (Seattle) 

WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind 
WISCONSIN—Jefferson School (Kenosha), 
Washburn School (La Crosse), Milwaukee 
Public Schools 

WYOMING—Wyoming School for the Deaf 
CANADA—School for the Deaf (Halifax, 
Nova Scotia) 


PARENTS’ GROUPS 
Parents’ Group, North & NW _ Chicago 
Suburbs, Ill.; The Evansville Council for the 
Deaf, Ind.; Parents’ Group Indianapolis 
Speech and Hearing Center, Ind.; Montgomery 
School for the Deaf & Aphasic PTA, Wayne, 
Pa.; Dallas Council for the Deaf, Tex.; Sun- 


‘shine Cottage PTA, San Antonio, Tex. 


available in the nearby areas. 


WANTED 
Primary — Intermediate — Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY, is located in the 
beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San Francisco and within four 
blocks of the University of California. Facilities are new and modern; located 
in an attractive residential neighborhood with room and apartment facilities 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5232.00 to $8520.00 per year. 

Initial salary may range from $5496.00 to $7536.00 per year depending upon 
education, training and experience. School Year—175 days; school teaching 
day —5 hours. Address applications to: 


E. A. STEVENSON, SUPERINTENDENT 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
2601 Warring Street 
Berkeley 5, California 
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President Bob Cole, en route from 
Los Angeles to the annual Board meet- 
ing of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the deaf this month, plans 
a stopover to meet with affiliate groups 
in St. Louis on January 20. He will 
speak to a combined group from Cen- 
tral Institute, St. Joseph Institute and 
Gallaudet Day School. On November 14 
Mr. Cole attended a meeting of the 
Southern California Conference of Par- 
ents of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren. He reports an attendance of about 
130, half parents and the rest educators 
and state officials. 

Parents, teachers and counselors at 
Kendall School (Washington, D. C.) 
met their new principal at their first 
evening meeting this fall. Miss Frances 
Phillips formerly was acting principal 
of the Bruce Street School for the Deaf, 
Newark. Parents also heard about for- 
eign schools for the deaf from Liberata 
Sison of the Philippines and Emma Lin- 
hwa Shieh of Formosa, both graduate 
students studying at Gallaudet. At their 
most recent meeting in December, Ken- 
dall parents had a panel discussion on 
management of the deaf child. Edward 
Scouten, chairman of the Preparatory 
Department of Gallaudet, was modera- 
tor. 

Evansville Council for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing has been involved in 
several fund raising projects this fall, 
including a turkey raffle and the sale of 
candy and fruit cakes. They recently 
showed the film “Thursday’s Children.” 
The group meets monthly and this year 
is having a social period after each 
meeting. 

Indianapolis parents meet monthly at 
the Indianapolis Speech and Hearing 


Center. The parents group was formed 
in July 1958 in order to help the parents 
work more closely with the center in 
training their children. Discussion 
meetings have covered home manage- 
ment of the deaf child, psychological 
aspects, hearing aids, lipreading, voca- 
tional possibilities for the deaf and 
medical and anatomical aspects of hear- 
ing loss. This year each child in the 
program wears a binaural hearing aid. 
Scheduled soon is a tour of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf, as many of 
the children move into that program 
when they reach the age of five. 
Parents at Line Avenue School 
(Shreveport, La.) heard a tape record- 
ing of the speech given by Dr. Latham 
Breunig at the Lexington School Parents’ 
Association meeting this spring. Dr. 
Breunig, a member of the Association’s 
Board of Directors, is a deaf man who 
has achieved outstanding success in the 
field of chemistry. 

The Oral Deaf Parent Teacher As- 
sociation (Grand Rapids, Mich.) has 
been busy this fall with a joint PTA 
meeting with a school for hearing chil- 
dren and a panel discussion on “How to 
tell your child about Life,” a meeting 
on helping the child at home, a paper 
drive, a spaghetti dinner (netting about 
$200) and a Christmas potluck dinner. 
In the planning stage are new oral deaf 
facilities to be built in conjunction with 
a new school for hearing children. 
Fund-raising also concerns the Moth- 
ers’ Club of Troost School, Kansas City. 
This fall they conducted a successful 
bake sale and are planning a white ele- 
phant sale in the spring and a chili and 
pie supper at a later date. Funds earned 
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by the mothers have been used to pur- 
chase equipment and books for the 
school and to buy Christmas gifts for 
school bus drivers and matrons. 

The Mothers’ Club took over classes 
for several periods on November 12 so 
that teachers at the Alexander Graham 
Bell School, Cleveland, could hear a talk 
by Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Associa- 
tion president. 

Dr. William G. Hardy (Director, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Hearing and 
Speech Center), chairman of the Par- 
ents’ Committee of the Association, 
spoke in East Cleveland on November 9 
to a group of over 360 parents and 
teachers of hearing impaired children in 
the greater Cleveland area. He discussed 
hearing disorders in children. Follow- 
ing the speech there was an informal 
gathering of East Cleveland’s teachers 
of hearing impaired children, school 
officials and board members of the 
Chambers Parent Study group at the 
home of Mrs. John Davenport, new 


president of the group. Parents spon- 
sored a booth at the regular Chambers 
School Christmas bazaar and sold home- 
made candy and plastic cups personal- 
ized by the names of those buying them. 
Names were painted on the cups by An- 
drew Hewis, father of a child with a 
hearing loss, and the cup project proved 
to be one of the most popular items at 
the bazaar. 

The Hosford Day School PTA 
(Portland, Ore.) pledged $500 last year 
to be paid over a three-year period to 
the Portland Center for Hearing and 
Speech building fund. Projects to raise 
money have included a movie, a ham 
dinner and a rummage sale. Half of the 
funds are used for the pledge and the 
remainder to help the Mt. Hood Kiwanis 
Camp for Handicapped Children. Hos- 
ford parents'were also effective in get- 
ting House Bill 549 passed in the Ore- 
gon legislature. The purpose is to re- 
quire the licensing of any person fitting 
or selling hearing aids. 


SAS 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


lanquage disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
@ private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Hearing Ai 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


The Erie Association for Deaf and 
hard of hearing children has established 
a religious training class in cooperation 
with the Erie Council of Churches. 
Classes are held for one hour after 
school on Mondays. 

Mrs. Ernest W. Pettis, Jr., president 
of the Parent Teachers Club of the Jr. 
League Speech School (Atlanta, Ga.) 
reports that the group has been helping 
buy new playground equipment for the 
school by collecting and selling old 
newspapers. (Parents who plan to at- 
tend the Association’s biennial meeting 
in Rochester next June 26-July 1 will be 
interested to know that they will have an 
opportunity to see the film, “A Sound 
Life,” which was produced by the Jr. 
League School last year.) At the next 
meeting of the group they will hear 
about the important subject of religion 
in the lives of their children. 
Membership has doubled in the Par- 
ents’ Section at St. Joseph Institute, St. 
Louis. Forty-four parents are partici- 
pating in the program this year. Rich- 
ard Meyers is the new president of the 
group. Officers include a_ librarian 
whose duties are to keep a record of all 
books, pamphlets, publications and the 
Volta Review, and set up a schedule so 
that all parents may have an opportu- 
nity to read the Volta Review, books 
and other materials owned by the group. 
The Institute Parents’ Section meets bi- 
monthly. The January meeting is to be 
devoted to a discussion by parents of a 
code for teenagers.* 

Lexington School parents (N.Y.C.) 
were scheduled to hear a report from 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintend- 
ent, of a follow-up study on integration 
of the deaf child in schools for the 
hearing. On January 22 they will see a 
demonstration of eurhythmics. The 
group’s big fund-raising project each 
year is a spring festival and raffle. They 


KENFRE MFG.(?0. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


*If this is a subject of interest to your group, 
you may obtain "A Suggested Code for Teen- 
agers and Their Parents’ by sending |0¢ and a 
self-addressed envelope to Parents League of 
New York, 22 East 60th Street, New York 22. It 
discusses such matters as going steady, driving, 
drinking, etc. 
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report having a small dinner at a night 
club from which they made several 
hundred dollars for their organization. 
A major portion of funds raised goes 
for new classroom equipment. 


Parents at the Montgomery School for 
Deaf and Aphasic Children (Wayne, 
Pa.) recently held an open house for 
service clubs in their area. They also 
have a team of lecturers which visits 
’ clubs to talk about teaching the deaf, 
with the special aim of encouraging 
more people to go into the field. Fund 
raising activities of the group include 
a cake sale and a street fair. 

Major project of the parents at the 
Edna E. Davis School (Spokane, Wash.) 
is raising money for a scholarship fund. 
Mrs. George Humbert, secretary of the 
group, reports: “We have a growing 
business selling light bulbs. We sell to 
our friends and at PTA meetings of 
other public schools. Our goal this year 
is $1500. We have given several scholar- 
ships and at present we have a young 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
for DEAF CHILDREN 
D,. Mildred A. Groht 


An experienced teacher of the deaf 
tells how classroom procedures can 
give natural language to deaf chil- 
dren... Well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and examples of childrens’ 
work. 


Published in 1958 
$5.70 — postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St. N.W. 


Washington 7, D.C. 


January, 1960 


lady attending the University of San 
Francisco. We expect one year of teach- 
ing in return.” 


Mrs. Dena Jacobson has been elected 
president of the Parent Teacher’s As- 
sociation of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the 
_ Deaf (Pittsburgh). 
She writes of a re- 
cent meeting: “Our 
speaker was Miss 
Charlotte Avery, 
who talked to us 
of her experiences 
at Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, and at the John Tracy Clinic in 
Los Angeles. We had a fairly large and 
very interested gathering of parents and 
teachers, all of whom know and love 
Miss Avery. She is a trained audi- 
ologist, assistant to the director of the 
Department of Audiology at the Eye 
and Ear Hospital here in Pittsburgh. 
At one time or another she has tested 
practically all of our deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children so there was hardly a 
person in:the audience who didn’t feel 
a sort of kinship with her.” 


Miss Avery 


The Massachusetts Parents Associa- 
tion reports: “Our meetings this year 
have centered around research being 
done in this area. Dr. Francis Weille, 
surgeon in otolaryngology, Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary, talked and 
showed slides of research being done 
there. Dr. Eric H. Lenneberg, director 
of the Speech Research Laboratory, The 
Children’s Medical Center, spoke to us 
on speech problems related to the deaf 
and hard of hearing. Dr. Lenneberg is 
engaged in research which involves re- 
cording the first sounds of very small 
children. Members are cooperating with 
him in his work.” 


Mrs. George Morrison, one of the 
charter members of the Massachusetts 
group, was awarded a scholarship by the 
Quota Club and is now enrolled at 
Boston University to be trained as a 
teacher of speechreading. 
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LEISURE 


for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington Schoo! for the Deaf 


You Will Go to the Moon, by Mae and 
Ira Freeman, Beginner Books, Inc., 
distributed by Random House, Inc., 
1959. $1.95. 

As the “I Can Read It All By Myself” 
series grows, the titles cover a wider 
range of new and useful subjects. The 
informational material on the book 
jacket explains that even the youngest 
child today takes the idea of a trip to 
the moon in his stride, and he needs to 
have simple books which tell with ac- 
curacy just how such a journey could 
be made. 

You Will Go to the Moon is such a 
book. Although written by a physics 
professor and his wife. only 186 differ- 
ent words are used in the text. The sci- 
entific accuracy of interplanetary space 
travel has been vouched for by the of- 
fice of the director of Research and De- 
velopment of the United States Air 
Force. 

This book is extremely popular with 
voung Lexington School children. It 
has been told orally, in three install- 
ments, to an average class of nine-vear- 
olds and to an advanced class of eight- 
and nine-year-olds. In both cases in- 
terest was astonishingly high, and was 
sustained over three story periods. The 
children gave evidence of an exceed- 
ingly high degreé of understanding of 
background information about rockets. 
Evidently they are learning more from 
TV programs than we realize. 

This story of a flight to the moon 
seems to be as intriguing to girls as it 
is to boys; and is currently in demand 
by children and teachers, too. 


Seeds and More Seeds, by Millicent E. 
Selsam, Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
Reinforced library binding, $2.19. 
This is another “I Can Read” science 

book following the growing trend to 
publish story books and other supple- 
mentary books using a controlled vo- 
cabulary and style similar to textbooks. 
It remains to be seen where this trend 
will lead. Certainly, no one wishes to 
reduce large numbers of children’s 
stories to the sentence structure and re- 
stricted vocabulary stripped of idiomatic 
and colloquial expressions consistently 
seen in most textbooks. 

Nevertheless, the sudden appearance 
of many books, imaginatively illustrated 
and simply written, is providing a nice 
collection of readable supplementary 
books for use with the deaf, or with anv 
group of children having language or 
reading difficulties. 

This particular title. Seeds and More 
Seeds, is good for beginning readers, 
and is excellent, also, for middle school 
science classes. We have also used it 
for the older and more advanced sci- 
ence classes in lower school. 

The story centers around Benny and 
the many questions he asks: Can a stone 
grow? Can a pebble grow? 

Benny plants four things in separate 
flower pots—a pebble, a stone, a marble 
and a seed. Later Benny plants beans, 
birdseed, a grapefruit seed and so on. 

The illustrations enhance and explain 
the easy text. <3 
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Where Are the Mothers?, by Dorothy 
— J. B. Lippincott Co., 1959. 


This is a wonderfully simple story for 
telling to young deaf children from 
about six to eight years old. It starts 
by showing children going to school; 
then poses the question of where the 
mothers are and what they do during 
the school day. Certain parallels in ac- 
tivity are shown. While a young ‘boy 
paints a picture in kindergarten, his 
mother is painting the kitchen at home. 
While twins in the primary grades are 
learning numbers with their teacher, 
their mother is using an adding machine 
in an office. The illustrations showing 
school scenes and the mothers’ activities 
face each other, the illustrations are 
quite childish, and yet give a wealth of 
detail for conversation. 

A single line of text appears across 
the bottom of each page, as, “While 
Michael learns to write his mother writes 
to Grandmother.” Except for this con- 


stant use of the word while, the sen- 
tences can probably be read by some 
beginning readers. 
The book ends with pictures showing 
things families do together on weekends. 
This is a very useful book for use 
with lower school and advanced kinder- 
garten classes. 

About Jack’s Dental Check-Up, by Ruth 
Jubelier, Melmont Publishers, Inc., 
1959. $1.88. 

The book describes the procedures of 

a visit to the dentist, from the time the 
post card reminder is received, through 
the completion of the dental appoint- 
ment. Seven-year-old Jack has his teeth 
X-rayed, examined and cleaned. Then 
he receives a flouride treatment. Good 
eating habits and sensible dental hy- 
giene are stressed. This will be useful 
for preparing deaf children for a visit to 
the dentist. It will also be used in 
health and hygiene courses, and for cas- 
ual reading in middle and _ upper 
schools. 
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LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 


January, 1960 
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Apaches, by Marion Israel, Melmont Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1959. $1.88. 

This book will be read for pleasure, 
and is also useful for social studies. It 
covers the tribes, the land they occupy 
in New Mexico and Arizona, customs, 
food, dress and handwork. The sepia 
illustrations are most attractive and help 
to clarify and explain the text to deaf 
children. It probably will be most use- 
ful in middle and upper schools. 


About the Captain of a Ship, by Haile 
Chace, Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1959. 
$1.88. 

In a simple, brief, clear style this 
book gives information about the acade- 
mies where seamanship and navigation 
are studied. It tells about the ships’ 
officers and crew, and describes the du- 
ties of each person mentioned. This 
will be good for use with units on trans- 
portation. 


Madeline and the Gypsies by Ludwig 
Bemelmans, Viking Press, 1959. $3.50. 


The original Madeline, published in 
1939, is possibly the most popular book 
in the Lexington school library. Made- 
line’s Rescue is also popular. (We did 
not buy Madeline and the Bad Hat be- 
cause the concepts and language are 
too involved.) 

Twenty years after her first appear- 
ance, Madeline is as gay and captivat- 
ing as ever. In this tale she and her 
neighbor are left behind after a visit 
to a gypsy carnival, and are carried off 
by the gypsy mama in her wagon. The 
childrens’ adventures with the gypsies 
and the experiences of Miss Clavel and 
the 11 other little girls in finding Made- 
line make an amusing story. 

Madeline and the Gypsies is more dif- 
ficult than the original book, but older 
boys and girls who remember Madeline 
with such pleasure are motivated to 
read it. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


GOAL FOR THE PARENT 


That parents know and understand their child’s 
handicap and the limitations resulting from it. 
That they learn how to carry on at home the 
type of program followed in the school. Above 
all that they strive to give their child a feeling 
of warmth and security in his home and neigh- 
borhood. 


GOAL FOR THE CHILD 


That every child who leaves Sun- 
shine Cottage will be the type of 
person others want to be around. 
That his speech will be intelligible 
and his voice pleasant. That his lip- 
reading will be adequate to keep 
him at ease at all times. That 
throughout his years in the school, 
he will not only grow in knowledge 
but develop a _ well-rounded per- 
sonality to be able to take his place 
as an active and valuable member of 
the community. 


For detailed information please write Dr. Rachel D, Davies, Director 
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Hearing With Our Eyes, Book II and 
Workbook, by Ena G. MacNutt. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau, 1959. 
198 pages, paper, $4.50. Workbook, 
30 pages, paper, 60¢. 

This well-planned combination text- 
book and workbook will be very valu- 
able to the teacher of the hearing handi- 
capped. It is, as the author explains in 
the introduction and the manual, to be 
used as advanced material following 
Hearing With Our Eyes, Book I]. The 
lessons are arranged in order of visibil- 
ity, going from the more easily seen to 
the most obscure. 

In the stories and devices which each 
lesson contains, there is an integration 
of language, arithmetic and social stud- 
ies. This serves to make speechreading 
“a part of,” rather than “a part from,” 
the regular course of study. Each les- 
son provides for a review of the pre- 
ceding one as well as giving suggestions 
for varying the lesson to meet individ- 
ual needs within the group. The need 
for combining the auditory and visual 
is explained, and material stressing this 
combination is provided. The workbook 
can be used by student and teacher 
alike as a check for understanding and 
a basis for future remedial work. 

For the teachers who have used Book 
I, this will be a welcome addition to 
their classrooms. For those who are not 
familiar with it, or the author’s method, 
Book II will be a helpful and instructive 
tool, used singly or in combination with 
Book I. It is hoped that the author will 
add yet another so that this will be a 
trilogy.—M. Regina McPhillips, teacher, 
day classes for the deaf, Providence, 
R.1. 
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How Children Learn to Speak, by M. M. 
Lewis, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959, 144 pages, cloth, $3.00. 

The author traces the development of 
speech from the earliest sounds and 
cries of the infant through the mastery 
of word comprehension. The begin- 
nings of responses to sounds, and par- 
ticularly to those of the human voice, 
are noted immediately after birth. 

At the outset, Dr. Lewis answers the 
Darwinian question, “Why does a baby 
cry?” He records, step by step, his own 
observations and interpretations of the 
first cries of an infant to the point in 
his development where language be- 
comes, not only the primary instrument 
for interpersonal communication, but a 
means for communicating with himself. 
The process, though innate in origin, is 
nurtured by the particular behavior of 
others toward the infant. These succes- 
sive changes are graphically illustrated 
in twelve tables. 

Certain shortcomings will become 
readily evident to the critical reader. 
Among these, inadequate indexing will 
restrict the ease of reference cross- 
checks. The process of speech acquisi- 
tion is described as a type of conditioned 
learning such that a state of activity 
leading to satisfaction is strengthened 
if a mother responds to a child’s cries. 
This relationship becomes a character- 
istic pattern in the child’s development. 
Could this be interpreted to mean that 
if a mother picked up her child only 
when he cooed, and left him lying when 
he cried, he would soon learn to coo 
when he wanted to be comforted? In 
another area, the assumption that cer- 
tain reactions, such as an attraction to 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate,. laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


the human voice, are basic and innate 
is perhaps unwarranted. In any event, 
some effort should have been forthcom- 
ing to provide non-subjective data. 

In the introduction, A. D. Buchmuel- 
ler anticipates the reaction of certain 
readers by warning that simplification 
of complex matters has been utilized for 
the sake of brevity. While this will 
doubtless strike a negative chord with 
but a small few who are concerned with 
the hearing child, it will certainly stim- 
ulate the parent and the teacher of the 
deaf child to analytical and introspec- 
tive criticism. In addition to providing 
a vehicle for the comparison of develop- 
mental processes between the hearing 
and the deaf child, the book, by its 
orientation towards a delineation of 
normal speech patterns, should point 
out the existence of an unfortunate 
hiatus in experimental research in the 
parallel stages of the child whose hear- 
ing is impaired. 

The above criticisms deal primarily 
with shortcomings of omission rather 
than with those of inaccuracy. On the 
positive side is the admirable mainte- 
nance of professional restraint coupled 
with the author's ease and fluidity of 
style. The entire volume can be read 
with pleasure in a single afternoon and 
should appeal to those who seek a brief, 
nontechnical knowledge of the develop- 
ment of speech and associated patterns. 
—Elizabeth V. Scott, Supervising Teach- 
er, Primary Department, Florida School 


for the Deaf and Blind. 


Man’s World of Sound, by John R. Pierce 
and Edward E. David, Jr. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inec., 1958. 287 
pages, cloth, $5.00. 

The authors have integrated a vast 
array of information relating to sound 
and particularly as it relates to language 
and communication. The broad cover- 
age of such a multidimensional subject 
(sound) is evidenced in the chapter 
headings which include: The Proper 
Study of Mankind; The Power of 
Sound; Waves, Frequencies and Reson- 
ators; The Source; Giving Form to 
Sounds; The Acoustic Nature of Speech; 
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What Do We Hear?; Ears to Hear 
With; Nerves and the Brain; Defects of 
Speech and Hearing; With the Speed 
of Thought; Intelligibility; Quality and 
Fidelity; Automata and Talking Ma- 
chines; Efficient Communication and In- 
telligent Machines; The World Is All 
Before Us. 

Even those remotely interested in 
hearing are likely to find something of 
interest to them in this book. The ma- 
terial is presented in a lucid manner and 
should appeal to the relatively uniniti- 
ated, and yet is likely to be challenging 
to many others. 

The chapters directly concerned with 
the anatomy, physiology and neurology 
of the speech and auditory mechanisms 
include much of the most recent research 
work. 

An excellent bibliography is presented 
at the end of the book, but the original 
sources of studies and works cited 
throughout the book are not included.— 
D. Robert Frisina, Director, Hearing 
and Speech Center, Gallaudet College. 


The Printed Word, by Marjorie Miller. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: The Insti- 
tute of Applied Art, Inc., 1958. 51 
pages, paper. 


This book is an outline or guide for 
teaching language to the young deaf 
child. Thirteen steps are developed. 
Illustrations and explanatory notes ac- 
company each step. 

The author believes that “having an 
idea” is the strongest motivating force 
for communication. She feels that the 
present ténse and present progressive 
tense should. be established in the mind 
of the deaf child before the other tenses 
are used. 

Many teachers of the deaf will not 
agree with the author’s contention that 
the present progressive be taught first, 
but they will be interested in her ideas, 
and will agree that it is a well-planned 
outline for developing language in the 
beginners. — Elva E. Evans, Director, 
Oral School for the Deaf, Junior League 
School for Speech Correction, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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New Hampshire’s 
CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 

SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Resi- 
dential modern school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers . . . 
Audiologist ¢ Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids used by all chil- 
dren e New vocational and recreational building e Parent counselling and educa- 
tion e Teacher training program, Crotched Mountain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 


January, 1960 
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1959 WAS A MILESTONE YEAR for New 
York City’s hard of hearing teachers. As the 
result of a study made by a committee of the 
Board of Examiners, the city school system 
will now permit persons using hearing aids to 
be licensed to teaching posts. Applicants who 
wear hearing aids will now receive the same 
consideration as those who wear eyeglasses. 
The new standards require that the appli- 
cants be able to discriminate among sounds 
and to localize the point of origin of sounds. 
The previous restriction had been based on the 
misapprehension that teachers with hearing 
losses might prove to be a drain on pension 
funds by becoming disabled at an early age. 
Experience in business and government has 
disproved this. 


TONY CHRISTOPULOS has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Utah School for the 
Deaf. He succeeds Robert W. Tegeder, who 
was named superintendent of the school last 
fall. Mr. Christopulos is a native of Salt Lake 
City, and is a graduate of Brigham Young 
University. He has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Utah and Utah State University, 
and received his master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University. The new principal attended 
the Central Institute teacher training depart- 
ment and also took the teacher training course 
at Lexington School for the Deaf. He started 
teaching at the Utah school in 1952. 


THE COMPARATIVE EDUCATION SEM- 
INAR AND FIELD STUDY for 1950 will 


Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass., has received five hearing aids as a con- 
tribution from the Hearing Aid Division of 
Zenith Radio Corporation. Dr. George Pratt 
(right), principal of the school, and Dr. 
Clarence V. Hudgins (center), chief of the 
school’s research program, accepted the gift 
for the school from George Quigley, company 
representative. 


consider “The Big Reforms in Soviet Educa- 
tion.” Tentative dates set for the trip to 
Russia are Aug. 14-Sept. 17. The proposed 
itinerary includes visits to classes in Moscow, 
a city in Siberia, Alma Ata, Tiblisi and Khar- 
kov. Franklin S. Hunt, professor of education 
and public speaking at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., was a participant in the 1958 
conferences in the U.S.S.R. His article, “Edu- 
cation of the Deaf in U.S.S.R.,” which ap- 
peared in the October, 1959 Volta Review was 
based on his observations made at that time. 
Inquiries about the 1960 program should be 
directed to Dr. Gerald H. Read, secretary- 
treasurer, Comparative Education Society, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


HOWARD M. McMANAWAY, who served 
as president of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf from 1930 to 1935, 
died in Birmingham, Ala., last June. Mr. Me- 
Manaway was formerly superintendent of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, a 
position he held for 20 years. He had also 
been superintendent of schools in Albemarle 
County, Va., and director of guidance at Mur- 
phy High School in Mobile prior to his re- 
tirement in 1956. At the time of his death he 
held an administrative post in the mental 
health program for Alabama. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY will be observed 
this year on Monday, Oct. 3, according to a 
news release from the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Observed nationally since 1928, 
the day is frequently used by states, commu- 
nities and organizations to call attention to 
some particular condition affecting children. 
It could be observed by calling attention to 
the education of hearing impaired children, 
the need for hearing tests and other phases 
- the problems concerning deafness in chil- 
ren. 


JACK W. BRADY is the new principal of 
the American School for the Deaf in Hartford, 
Conn. He has had experience in supervising, 
teaching, coaching and vocational guidance 
and rehabilitation of the deaf in the Georgia 
and Western Pennsylvania schools for the 
deaf. Mr. Brady has degrees from Georgia 
Teachers College and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He took teacher training at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School, 


DR. RUTH BENDER, director of the hear- 
ing and speech institute at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, utilized the library of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf while in Washington last month 
doing research for a book she is writing on 
the history of the deaf. 


The Volta Review 
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AN EXAMINATION for license as principal 
in a school for the deaf and hard of hearing 
will be conducted by the Board of Examiners 
of the Board of Education of the City of New 
York. The examination will be held early in 
March. The position carries with it a salary 
of $11,750 to $13,050 in four annual incre- 
ments. Further information may be obtained 
from Harold Fields, chairman of the commit- 
tee on licenses for special education, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, Board of 
—s 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 


EDWARD TELLEM was elected president 
of the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf at 
the 73rd annual meeting of the society. The 
society has under consideration the possibility 
of relocating the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf, now located on the Delaware River in 
Torresdale, Philadelphia. The home, which 
houses 31 residents, is supported by the soci- 
ety. Many of those interested in the home are 
teachers, or former teachers, of the deaf. 


(Continued from page 29) 

Marcus, Isaac Mart, Betty Jean Martin, Mrs. 
Lucius Mayer, Eva Medeavilla, Mr. & Mrs. D. 
H. Meredith, Jr., June Miller, Mabel F. Miller, 
Mrs. Eugene Mischke, Alice Mohan, Mr. & 
Mrs. Ralph Monteith, Mrs. F. E. Morency in 
memory of E. R. Meade, Erline Mabel Mor- 
gan, Mr. & Mrs. John Moyler, Jr.. Mrs. H. 
L. Mundy, Thelma D. Myers 


N 
Andre Najar, Mrs. Mildred R. Nedrow, 
Peter Neforos, Mrs. Evelyn Newhall, Mrs. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Candida R. Nunz, William 
Nytko 


Mr. & Mrs. Paul Oberkotter, Oberstein & 
Rothschild, Fred Oecettinger, Mrs. Torfinn 
Oftedal, Dr. & Mrs. C. D. O'Connor, Mr. & 
Mrs. John Olsen, Veronica O'Neill, Oral Deaf 
Parent Teachers Group, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, Mr. & Mrs. Paul Owens 

PQ 

Parents Group, Preschool for the Deaf, 
Kansas University Medical Center, Mr. & Mrs. 
K. W. Partin, Ann V. Pasek, Samuel Pearson, 
Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Perry, Edmund Pfeiffer, 
Mr. & Mrs. M. Piasek, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
Pigno, Carmen Pinera, Mr. & Mrs. Hubert 
Phillips, Mrs. Dorothy Poythress, Josephine 
Prall, Mrs. David Price, Edgar Prouly, Mr. & 
Mrs, Louis Qualieri 


Radionic Hearing Service, Mr. & Mrs. Mau- 


rice J. Raiche, Mary Pauline Ralli, Ginie 
Reynolds, Sylvain Rheault, William M. Rich- 
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HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a Volume Control Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 

trol Telephone for your home or 

office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


ardson, Jeanette Riker, Mrs. Carolyn Riley, 
D. W. Ripley, Major Mauricio Rivas, Jesse 
D. Roberts, Maumee Roberts, Louise Rockwell, 
Edith N. Rosenstein, Mrs. Melvin Rutt 


Mrs. Josephine Samide, Alfred Schmidtke, 
Mr. & Mrs. John Schosser, Vernon Scopel, 
Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Joseph Scura, Mrs. 


David Seigal, Benjamin Shir, Inc., Irvin 
Shore, Neddie S. Armstrong Shoulder, John 
C. Shull, M.D., Mr. & Mrs. N. Siegel, Dr. & 
Mrs. S. R. Silverman, Marie Siplie, Mrs. Jack 
Soudakoff, Mrs. Roland Speer, Mr. & Mrs. 
R. S. Stafford, Mr. & Mrs. John Sterenberg, 
Sam Stone, Arthur Stuckenberg, Mr. & Mrs. 
F. G. Svob 


T 
Mrs. Carl C. Taft, Mr. & Mrs. M. H. Teaze, 
Alexander Theofounis, Newby Toms, Mr. & 
Mrs. Zach Toms, Mrs. Beverly Trachtenberg 


V 

Mrs. Charles Valentine, Arthur Van Raalte, 
Verdry D. Vaughan, Pattie Faye Vidrine, 
Tomas Villarreal 

W—Y—Z 

Mrs. Charles Warren, N. Wechsberg, Bea- 
trice Weddle, Mrs. Margery H. Weil, R. H. 
Weiner, A. Weissman, M.D., Mary Wood 
Whitehurst, Mr. & Mrs. Edward J. Wiggert, 
Garcia P. Williamson, Rex J. Wilson, Dr. & 
Mrs. H. C. Windrow, Jr., Betty C. Wright, 
Mrs. John Embry Wright, Francisco Yharra, 
Teddy F. Ziemba 
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A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 
176 outlined pictures 


of common nouns — 50 pages 


$1.00 plus postage 
Sisters of St. Francis 


St. John’s School for the Deaf 
3680 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


“STORIES AND GAMES” 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 
$2.70 postpaid 
100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 
Order Now! 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 


er’s use. . .. Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons ° 


planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 
Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
$1.70, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


CALENDAR 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL RHINOLOGICAL AND 
OTOLOGICAL socieTy—Mar. 13-19: Miami 
ch. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YoutH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, III. 
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COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN HEARING socieTY— May 24-27; 
Detroit. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11: 
Providence, R. 1. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY—Oct. 3. 


The Volta Review 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL ITIOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 


January, 1960 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words. 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers. $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


1.00 li f 
$ per line meee 


POSITION WANTED 


Teacher of the deaf. Nursery or kinder- 
garten, teaching position wanted. M.A.. 
special training, experience. Any location. 
Available Feb. 5. Write Box D-1, Volta 
Review. 


HELP WANTED 


Teacher of Speech and Speechreading, on short term 
leave of absence, to assist in setting up such program 
in West Africa. Write: The General irector, 
Christian Mission for Deaf Africans, 11704 Griggs, 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 
Ideal pr mc and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


(Continued from page 19) 


Martha took a bath. 

She turned on the water. 

It was hot. 

Then she turned on the cold water. 
Her towel fell in the bathtub. 

/t got all wet. 

She called to her mother. 

Mother got her another one. 


She said, “Thanks a lot.” 


One day Tom played outside. 

He left his ball and glove in the grass. 
When he came in he forgot them . 
That night it rained. 

In the morning he found them. 

They were all wet. 

He showed them to his daddy. 

Daddy said, “You are very careless.” 
Tom said, “/ am sorry.” 
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(Continued from page. 28) 
different than any one of your other 
children. 

I hope we have helped you better 
understand your child’s problem and I 
sincerely hope that with all of us work- 
ing together as a team he will show good 
progress in the months to come. We 
have given you your appointment to 
return in one month for counseling, if 
this is possible. Otherwise, we will com- 
municate by mail regularly. If you have 
any reason to want to contact us sooner, 
write or call us. We would also like to 
do our first re-test in 6 months, and 
would appreciate your contacting us at 
that time. 


LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 


by Mae T. Fisher 
$1.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 


Gertrude W. caer. Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Volta Review 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Aibuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11.206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc.. 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 


Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


TEACHERS OF 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downzgs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tllinois 
Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street. Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
- New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
MIss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AuBREY FEIWELL 


1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NoRMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. R. MuRRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidser 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert B'de 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


LIPREADING 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adulte 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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University 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ae 7 A Lifetime Program For Better Hearing 


\ 
Ve q 4 om ono one Ff 

_ to treat each hearing problem individually, and 
give our honest recommendation as to the best 
_ to maintain the high standard of wor nship 
4 which has earned Sonotone reputation for the 
to recommend consultation with a medical spe 
cjalist, should @ medical problem be evident. 
to continue our research program of a never 
ending quest for newer and better methods of 
smproving hearing: 


